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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Tenth  Annual  ^Meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Kittatiny  House,  Delaware  \\^ater  Gap,  Septem¬ 
ber  30-October  1,  1910.  The  number  of  persons  registered  was  56, 
representing  over  35  libraries.  The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
Frida}"  morning  by  the  President  ]Mr.  Henry  F.  Marx,  of  Easton 
Public  Library.  In  a  short  sketch  of  the  Association  he  showed  the 
place  in  the  library  field  of  Philadelphia  in  starting  the  travel  system, 
its  work  with  the  blind,  and  the  training  school  at  Drexel  Institute, 
and  that  of  Pittsburgh  with  its  specialty  of  children’s  work,  and  its 
fine  library  of  technology.  The  change  of  subjects  of  discussion  at 
library  meetings,  due  to  the  systematizing  of  work  through  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  cards,  A.  L.  A.  book-lists,  library  bulletins,  etc., 
has  brought  us  the  broader  questions  of  methods  of  bringing  people 
to  the  books,  and  of  finding  a  book  for  ever}"  reader. 

The  first  order  of  the  morning  was  general  business.  On  motion 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  showed  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $59.83. 

The  resolution  was  offered  and  the  motion  carried  that  the  Treas¬ 
urer  be  directed  to  write  off  all  dues  owed  by  members  prior  to  the 
last  year  for  which  receipt  had  been  sent  to  them. 
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A  resolution  was  offered  dropping  the  Association  members  whose 
dues  had  not  been  paid  since  1906.  Objection  was  made  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  moved  that  this  matter  be  brought  up  under  new  busi¬ 
ness,  which  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
of  New  York  City,  followed  with  an  address  upon  ‘‘Interesting  the 
Public  in  Library  Needs  and  Library  Finance.’’  He  said  that  the 
above  episode  of  difficulty  in  collecting  dues,  illustrated  the  problem 
in  municipal  support, — delinquency  and  lack  of  knowledge.  As  the 
government  is  of  first  importance  in  a  town,  the  librarian  must  inter¬ 
est  himself  in  national  and  local  governmental  problems;  he  should 
collect,  classify  and  have  available  information  on  public  questions, 
rendering  the  library  indispensible  on  furnishing  concrete  data.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  advertising  the  library  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  work  done,  and  said  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  librarian 
that  the  community  know  what  it  is  geting  and  what  it  is  missing. 
Bulletins  and  annual  reports  are  not  sufficient,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
study  social  methods  of  to-day. 

Exhibits  of  local  conditions,  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  could 
be  done  with  larger  appropriations  has  been  an  effective  method  used 
by  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research. 

Mr  iMontgomery  asked  for  definite  plans  of  action  for  librarians 
and  Mr.  Allen  recommended  study  of  local  conditions,  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  concrete  facts  and  collections  of  newspaper  clippings  on 
current  topics. 

Miss  J.  L.  Strange  of  the  Carnegie  Librar^^  of  Pittsburgh,  read  the 
following  paper  on  ‘  ‘  Advertising  ^Methods  used  by  Libraries  ’  ’ : 

Library  advertising  as  an  art  is  comparatively  new  and  we  have 
only  just  begun  to  see  its  possibilities.  Good  systematic  advertising 
pays  a  commercial  firm  well.  Then  why  should  it  not  pay  in  a  public 
library  where  everything  belongs  to  the  people,  if  they  can  only  be 
made  to  realize  it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  taught  to  use  their  own. 

There  seem  to  be  these  two  essentials  in  good  library  advertising : 

First,  We  must  get  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Second,  We  must  show  them  that  we  have  something  they  can  use. 

In  a  small  town,  or  in  a  medium-sized  one,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  interest  the  people.  Here  the  librarian  has  a  chance 
to  know  almost  everyone,  or  if  she  does  not  know  them  she  knows 
about  them,  and  it  is  her  ovui  fault  to  a  large  extent  if  in  the  course 
of  time  the  library  does  not  receive  visits  from  the  entire  populace, 
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for  one  reason  or  another.  She  goes  to  church  socials  and  lawn  fetes 
and  school  entertainments  and  teachers’  meetings,  and  her  very  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  community  (if  she  is  the  right  sort)  is  an  advertisement  for 
her  library.  She  hears  when  Mrs.  Brown  begins  to  make  a  study  of 
rugs  and  she  mentions  a  rug  book  in  the  library  to  Mrs.  Brown ’s  next 
door  neighbor.  Mrs.  Brown  straighway  puts  on  her  hat  and  visits 
the  library,  discovers  that  the  rug  book  will  help  her  and  that  there 
are  other  things  in  the  library  which  will  be  useful  to  her — likewise  a 
few  which  will  interest  her  husband,  maybe;  and  so  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  have  been  initiated  to  the  library.  No  telling  how  many  people 
they  pass  the  word  along  to,  and  it  doubtless  happens  that  someone 
drops  in  for  something  or  other  because  ‘‘Mrs.  Brown  said  I  might 
get  it  here,”  or,  “Mr.  Johnson  got  articles  on  old  invories  here  last 
week  at  Brown’s  suggestion  and  he  said  perhaps  I  could  get  a  book 
on  motor-boats.”  Every  new  book  has  its  affinity,  as  it  were,  in  some 
member  of  the  public,  and  the  librarian  herself  acts  as  a  medium  to 
bring  them  together. 

In  a  city  we  are  too  specialized  to  accomplish  much  through  per¬ 
sonal  work  in  advertising.  We  are  concentrated  in  our  special  de¬ 
partments,  and  it  is  no  one  person’s  business  to  talk  library.  In  fact 
I  am  afraid  that  at  times  some  of  us  even  resent  having  people  “talk 
shop”  while  we  are  “olf  duty,”  so  that  we  are  not  “advertised  by  our 
loving  friends”  as  much  as  we  might  be.  Why  should  a  large  library 
not  have  an  official  library  advertiser  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
know  the  people,  to  visit  the  various  public  meetings,  to  see  who  at¬ 
tends  and  what  interests  them,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the 
city  and  drop  so-and-so  a  card  when  a  book  comes  in  wdiich  might 
appeal  to  him,  and  write  someone  else  a  note  mentioning  books  on  a 
subject  which  might  be  of  interest?  Of  course  a  certain  amount  of 
this  is  being  done  in  large  libraries  all  the  time,  but  it  is  no  one  per¬ 
son ’s  business  and  for  that  reason  is  not  done  as  systematically  as 
it  might  be.  The  official  advertiser  might  also  have  charge  of  the 
library  news  for  the  papers,  and  of  the  big  exhibits  not  connected 
with  any  one  department.  He  would  know  of  all  conventions  in  the 
city  and  have  library  notices  posted  and  perhaps  timely  lists  of  books ; 
he  would  advertise  the  use  of  the  telephone  and  see  that  the  foreigners 
through  their  societies  and  churches  know  about  the  foreign  books ;  he 
would  never  let  slip  any  chance  whereby  the  library,  its  hours  and  its 
resources,  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Working 
in  conjunction  with  the  various  departments  and  branches,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  might  be  quite  an  institution ;  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
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accomplished  in  a  large  library  system  through  just  such  a  medium  in 
bringing  the  library  to  the  people.  For  surely  until  every  seat  in 
the  central  and  branch  libraries  is  filled  every  second  of  every  hour 
the  library  is  open,  and  until  crowds  eager  for  library  assistance  are 
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clamoring  at  our  doors;  until  more  and  more  come,  and  more  and 
more  and  more  each  year ;  until  everybody  is  coming  and  there  are  no 
more  to  come ;  and  until  there  are  no  unused  books  on  our  shelves — 
until  then  we  should  not  cease  to  advertise  our  public  libraries. 

So  much  for  visions  and  air  castles.  Now  for  the  actual  methods 
of  one  library.  In  Pittsburgh  we  advertise  in  various  ways : 

First,  We  have  the  printed  lists  of  books  on  special  subjects  which 
are  for  free  distribution.  Lists  about  the  size  of  catalogue  cards, 
Avhich  may  be  used  as  book  marks  and  as  call  slips,  have  been  made  of 
school  and  college  stories,  colonial  romances.  Civil  War  stories,  novels 
of  music  and  musicians,  pleasant  essays,  outdoor  sports,  novels  by 
Catholic  writers,  stories  of  Indians  and  pioneers,  entertaining  travel, 
detective  stories,  strength  of  materials,  etc.  Copies  of  the  list 
of  books  on  cars  and  gas  engines  are  left  for  distribution  at  various 
garages  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  our  branch  libraries,  and  in  another 
section  of  the  city  grocers  are  glad  to  include  in  packages  of  eggs, 
sugar,  etc.,  lists  of  good  cook  books  which  are  supplied  by  the  library. 

Another  set  of  lists  compiled  for  use  with  stereographs  is  proving 
successful.  We  have  the  stereographs  in  twelve  different  tours,  and 
for  each  tour  we  have  a  list  of  good  books  on  the  country.  These  are 
put  into  the  boxes  when  the  pictures  are  packed  for  circulation,  and 
people  becoming  interested  in  Switzerland,  for  example,  first  through 
the  stereographs,  often  continue  to  travel  by  book  through  the  sug¬ 
gestive  list, — finally  reaching  the  card  catalogue  for  further  titles. 

In  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  we  have  more  com¬ 
prehensive  lists,  such  as  the  ‘‘Lives  and  Letters”  recently  published 
in  36pp.,  giving  interesting  annotations  on  the  books  recommended. 
The  lists  on  Mica,  Smoke  Prevention,  Metal  Corrosion  and  Protection, 
Steam  Turbines;  those  on  the  Expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet  to  the 
Ohio  country;  the  Expedition  of  General  Forbes  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne;  Washington’s  Visits  to  Pittsburgh;  Braddock’s  Expedition; 
The  Whiskey  Insurrection;  various  lists  for  children  and  the  work 
with  them — are  some  of  these  helps. 

Then  we  advertise  to  good  advantage  through  special  exhibits.  The 
branches  and  the  loan  department  at  the  central  library  have  timely 
collection  of  books  with  attractive  posters  to  call  attention  to  them. 
In  the  reference  department  during  the  last  year  a  Clean  City  Day 
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exhibit  was  put  out  at  the  time  when  the  Civic  Commission  was 
agitating  this  question ;  when  public  opinion  was  strong  against  the 
traction  service,  we  had  a  street  car  exhibit;  when  people  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  advisability  of  a  mammoth  pageant  on  Independence  Day, 
a  sane  Fourth  of  July  and  pageantry  exhibit;  and  a  royalties  bulletin 
was  put  out  at  the  time  of  King  Edward’s  death,  giving  pictures  of 
the  royal  relatives  of  the  present  king,  who  are  occupying  other 
thrones,  and  the  best  references  on  them. 

Last  spring  we  had  our  biggest  recent  exhibit,  ‘  ‘  a  college  show  ’  ’  we 
called  it.  Twenty-two  colleges  and  universities  about  the  country 
sent  us  pictures  of  their  buildings,  campuses,  etc.,  with  catalogues 
and  descriptive  material  to  be  given  away,  and  we  used  some  unoc¬ 
cupied  rooms  for  the  display.  We  posted  notices  in  various  places 
and  sent  them  to  the  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools,  and  the 
^‘show”  was  a  great  success,  well  worth  the  trouble  it  took,  for  many 
people  old  and  young  came  to  see  it  during  the  six  weeks  it  was  open, 
and  incidentally  of  course,  to  see  the  library  and  find  out  what  it  was 
for.  Now  v/e  are  exhibiting  each  week  in  the  Reference  room  a 
Medici  print  of  some  famous  picture,  with  books  about  the  artist  on  a 
table  in  front  of  it.  Every  Sunday  two  of  the  newspapers  print  spec¬ 
ial  stories  on  the  picture  for  the  coming  week,  and  one  paper  even 
adds  a  cut  of  the  picture  to  be  shown. 

We  have  also  on  view  now  an  Old  Pittsburgh  exhibit,  supplement¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  which  the  Pittsburgh  Post  is  running  for  three 
months,  entitled  ‘‘The  Story  of  Pittsburgh;  a  series  of  historical 
sketches.”  The  exhibit  includes  old  manuscripts  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  city,  old  books  of  travel  giving  word  pictures  of 
Pittsburgh  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  early  newspapers, 
old  directories,  etc.,  which  are  interesting  to  many  people. 

The  technical  reference  department  has  a  fine  collection  of  trade 
catalogues  out  in  the  room,  which  calls  attention  to  itself,  and  early 
in  the  spring  they  had  a  most  alluring  seed  catalogue  exhibit.  This 
fall  when  Pittsburgh  has  its  big  land  show  they  are  to  have  an  exhibit 
of  books,  and  a  special  pamphlet  with  an  annotated  list  has  been 
printed.  These  lists  will  be  given  away  at  the  show  itself.  The  loan 
department  is  also  to  have  an  exhibit  of  circulating  books  on  poultry, 
soils,  irrigation,  dry  farming,  market  gardening,  and  all  the  subjects 
which  the  land  show  visitors  will  be  discussing. 

The  exhibits  serve  two  purposes.  They  call  attention  to  themselves 
and  they  give  us  good  excuses  to  send  little  stories  about  them  to  the 
newspapers. 
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And  now  I  come  to  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  best  ways 
of  advertising  a  library.  In  smaller  towns  the  newspapers  usually 
send  reporters  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  libraries  for  news,  and  I 
have  been  told  by  some  of  the  librarians  of  these  towms  that  the  papers 
‘  ‘  pester  them  to  death.  ’  ’  I  believe  the  average  large  library  would  be 
glad  of  a  chance  to  be  so  pestered.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  we 
sent  once  a  week,  to  one  paper  and  sometimes  to  two,  copy  on  some 
specially  interesting  feature  of  our  work,  for  instance,  the  periodical 
room  and  what  it  includes,  the  work  with  clubs,  the  debate  work 
with  the  colleges  and  high  schools,  etc.,  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  outsider.  We  did  this  ourselves  because  the  papers  did  not  do 
it,  but  they  were  very  ready  to  print  our  stories  and  took  practically 
everything  we  sent,  giving  it  good  headlines. 

Lately  they  seem  to  realize  that  the  library  is  a  place  where  they 
may  find  special  stories,  and  last  spring  a  reporter  for  the  Post  wrote 
a  series  of  eight  articles  on  the  different  departments  of  the  system. 
She  put  them  in  a  readable  and  chatty  style,  illustrated  them,  with 
library  cuts,  and  they  proved  very  popular.  The  branches  sent  to  the 
local  papers — weeklies  mostly,  published  in  their  section  of  the  city — 
lists  of  books  and  library  notes  which  are  gladly  received.  The 
Courier,  published  for  the  colored  residents  of  the  city,  not  only 
printed  a  list  of  books  of  interest  to  colored  people  compiled  by  one 
branch  librarian,  but  are  repeating  the  entire  list  every  week,  with  the 
following  headlines  in  double-faced  type :  ‘ '  Books  of  interest  to  our 

people  at  the  Wylie  Avenue  Library.  Read  them.”  The  school 
papers  are  another  medium  for  advertising.  We  have  the  Carnegie 
Technical  Schools  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  central  library,  and  students  and  professors  make  good  use 
of  the  library.  Their  college  papers  are  read  by  most  all  of  them, 
and  space  for  library  notes  is  always  available  for  the  asking. 

We  have  also  posters  in  public  places  which  call  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  work  and  perhaps  bring  people  into  the  building, 
and  from  that  they  may  find  that  they  have  further  use  for  the 
library.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just  how  much  such  things 
actually  pay,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  keeping  the  public  library  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  people  cannot  help  but  pay  in  the  end.  Some¬ 
time  they  are  going  to  wake  up  and  know  it  is  there,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  them.  If  they  get  what  they  want  the  first  time  they  come, 
and  find  the  place  comfortable,  the  light  good,  the  service  rapid  and 
the  workers  pleasant  and  willing,  then  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
feel  that  it  is  for  them  and  they  will  come  again.  I  believe  the  main 
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question  now  is  to  get  them  to  come  once — all  kinds  and  everybody — 
and  in  a  big  city  it  takes  more  than  open  library  doors  for  many.  It 
takes  careful  library  advertising. 

One  more  suggestion  for  the  official  library  advertiser.  Suppose  he 
utilize  the  nickelodeons  to  advertise  his  library.  Suppose  he  have  a 
moving  picture  show  of  people,  just  ordinary  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  on  their  way  to  the  library,  their  books  under  their  arms.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  see  them  in  the  library^  looking  up  their  titles  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  handing  in  call  slips,  receiving  their  books,  looking  them  over, 
deciding  what  to  take,  having  them  charged  and  going  home  to  spend 
a  cosy  evening  reading  them.  Suppose  we  see  the  children  at  a  story 
hour,  and  the  foreigners  choosing  books  in  various  languages;  the 
technical  men  getting  their  reference  books  in  the  technology  depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  blind  reading  the  embossed  books.  Such  advertising  would 
do  more  for  the  library  than  any  amount  of  lists  or  exhibits  or  news¬ 
paper  stories,  and  would  reach  just  the  people  the  other  things  would 
never  reach,  perhaps.  Cost?  Of  course  it  would  cost,  but  in  the 
end  it  would  pay.  Dramatize  two  or  three  good  standard  novels  for 
a  moving  picture  show  and  run  a  sign  on  the  screen :  ‘  ‘  These  stories 
are  in  the  public  library,  ’  ’  and  then  run  an  actual  library  series  show¬ 
ing  how  easy  it  is  to  get  the  books  and  the  people  actually  doing  it. 
Now  see  the  crowds  turn  into  library  patrons!  The  library  hours 
extend  to  twenty-four  each  day,  the  staff  doubled,  the  librarian  smile, 
and  the  statistics  soar! 

Miss  kl.  H.  Davis  spoke  of  the  methods  used  in  Chester,  newspaper 
articles,  public  notices,  circulation  of  card  notices  at  large  meetings, 
post-cards  of  the  library,  contribution  boxes  in  public  places,  and  the 
use  of  a  room  in  the  library  for  public  purposes. 

i\Iiss  E.  W.  Pennypacker,  of  Phoenixville,  had  used  printed  lists, 
published  trustee  reports,  and  done  much  work  with  the  school. 

i\[iss  M.  S.  Skeele,  of  Lancaster,  recommended  the  publishing  of 
reports. 

The  following  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  President  to 
nominate  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  Craver,  Pittsburgh; 
]Miss  Carver,  Sharon ;  Miss  Eathbone,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Educational  Section 

At  3  P.  M.  the  Educational  Section  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Marx, 
who  spoke  on  the  need  of  organization  of  school  and  college  libraries 
and  he  recommended  a  committee  of  a  chairman  and  two  others  to 
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serve  as  a  publicity  committee  to  arouse  interest  in  this  section  as  a 
part  of  the  K.  S.  L.  A. 

Mr.  Filson,  of  Lafayette,  expressed  his  approval  of  such  a  move, 
and  spoke  of  the  need  of  exchange  of  methods. 

Mr.  Marx  urged  that  a  report  be  made  at  the  regular  Keystone 
State  meeting  by  the  committee  of  this  section. 

Dr.  Kunlde,  of  State  College,  felt  that  colleges  ought  to  be  .repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Association  and  that  they  would  gain  much. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Crozer,  felt  that  although  they  had  their  own  prob¬ 
lems,  they  would  get  help  from  comparison  and  from  coming  together 
with  public  libraries. 

Mr.  Marx  urged  interchange  of  books  and  need  of  preventing  dupli¬ 
cation  of  cataloguing  and  buying. 

Miss  Reutter  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  iMuseum  of  the 
State  Library. 

Miss  Ritchie,  of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,  assured  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  movement. 

Miss  Gray,  of  State  College,  read  letters  from  persons  unable  to 
attend  but  approving  of  the  plan. 

A  general  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  that  a  committee  of  Mr.  Filson,  Dr.  Runkle  and 
Miss  Reutter  be  appointed  to  confer  together  and  report  at  the  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  session  on  some  future  plan  of  procedure. 

Second  General  Session. 

The  Friday  evening  session  with  its  subject,  ‘^The  Workingman 
and  the  Library.”  was  opened  by  an  address  by  the  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  ]\Ir.  John  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia.  He  gave 
a  short  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  Philadelphia  library  from  a  room 
containing  1.500  public  documents  to  a  system  of  22  branches  with 
230,000  volumes.  He  said  that  the  working  man  must  be  met  by 
special  plans,  but  that  when  books  were  cheerfully  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  and  kind  attention  given  to  him,  a  more  cordial  reader  and  a 
better  friend  to  the  librarv  could  not  be  found. 

t 

Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
followed  with  an  address  upon  what  the  ‘‘Librar\"  can  do  for  the 
Workingman.  ” 

He  argued  that  libraries  should  attempt  to  deal  both  with  the 
ignorance  of  'workingmen  and  wdth  the  causes  of  their  ignorance. 
He  spoke  principally  on  the  latter  subject.  How  libraries  could 
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reach  workingmen,  librarians  knew  far  better  than  be ;  he  suggested, 
however,  that  workingmen  could  be  reached  in  the  factories  at  the 
noon  hour,  with  lists  of  books,  and  sometimes  with  the  books  them¬ 
selves,  for  circulation  and  exchange.  If  the  mountain  of  labor  will 
not  go  to  the  prophet,  the  prophet  must  go  to  the  mountain. 

As  to  the  causes  of  ignorance  among  workingmen,  Mr.  Bliss  argued 
that  they  were  largely  economic,  and  that  what  workingmen  needed 
most  in  connection  with  libraries  was  the  opportunity  to  use  them. 
To  this  end,  one  of  the  first  requirements  was  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  library,  therefore,  should  do  what  it  could  to 
disseminate  information  to  all  classes  of  the  community  in  regard  to 
the  practicability  of  shortened  hours.  In  some  towns  what  the  library 
could  do  most  for  the  workingman  was  to  educate  his  employer,  the 
editor  of  the  town  paper,  or  the  clergyman,  men  who  morally  influence 
the  community.  The  shortened  day  has  been  proven  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  a  marked  success.  The  first  use  of  increased  leisure 
by  workingmen  is  sometimes  to  send  them  to  the  saloon,  or  other  form 
of  dissipation,  but  in  the  long  run  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor,  as  has  been  abundantly  proven,  is  made  good  use  of  by 
workingmen.  Mr.  Rea,  who  started  to  write  a  book  to  show  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  the  eight-hour  day,  was  converted  by  absolute  evi¬ 
dence  into  a  strong  believer  in  the  eight-hour  day.  When  men  work 
long  hours  they  become,  in  most  cases,  physically  and  mentally  incap¬ 
able  of  absorbing  information  in  the  evening. 

2.  Workingmen  need  organization  if  they  are  to  get  that  economic 
development  which  will  allow  them  to  live  and  progress  at  all  along 
educational  lines.  High  wages  mean  ability  to  buy  and  use  and  read 
books  which  men  working  for  a  bare  livelihood,  or  uncertain  of  their 
future  can  rarely  attain.  One  practical  way  to  raise  wages  at  present 
is  for  men  to  organize.  Mr.  Bliss  argued  not  only  for  good  trade 
unions,  but  even  ‘'bad  trade  unions”  because  “bad  trade  unions 
were  on  the  way  to  develop  good  trade  unions.  The  Union  is  the 
American  school  in  self-government  for  adults.  It  will  be  about-  what 
its  members  are ;  you  cannot  expect  wise  trade  unions  from  unwise 
trade  unionists;  but  by  organizing,  even  if  they  make  mistakes,  they 
stumble  towards  progress,  and  become  wiser  and  better.  Older  and 
stronger  trade  unions  are  the  best  and  most  conservative  unions,  but 
they  began  in  most  cases  by  being  weak  and  “bad  unions.”  Mr. 
Bliss  argued  that  the  library  should  have  literature  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects  that  the  general  community  can  understand  the  argument  for 
Unionism. 
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3.  The  library  should  educate  the  community  in  regard  to  the  right 
use  of  government  for  the  advantage  of  workingmen.  In  America 
we  have  largely  despised  government,  and  left  our  great  business 
interests  to  be  handled  by  private  business  corporations.  The  result 
is  that,  generally  speaking,  private  business  does  our  large  things,  and 
government  tinancially  little  things,  with  the  result  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  has  largely  come  under  the  power. of  cor¬ 
porations,  who  work  through  political  bosses  and  ignorant  and  cor¬ 
rupt  tools.  Yet  we  must  look  to  government  for  the  help  and  defense 
of  the  industrially  weak.  We  need  in  America,  too,  what  is  being 
developed  in  Europe,  the  minimum  wage.  This  guarantees  that  no 
working  people  shall  receive  less  than  enough  to  support  and  renew 
life.  With  that  guarantee,  the  workingmen  can  be  free  from  absolute 
worry  for  the  necessities  of  life  so  long  as  they  work,  and  can  press 
on  to  get  higher  wages  and  more  immaterial  development. 

A  community  that  understands  these  subjects  will  be  a  community 
that  gets  at  the  causes  of  the  ignorance  of  workingmen,  and  therefore 
the  library  has  a  duty  and  responsibility  in  forwarding  such  general 
information.  Many  churches  are  becoming  interested  in  social  reform 
but  reform  will  not  be  brought  in  solely  by  the  prayers  of  the  clergy¬ 
men.  We  must  have  a  practical  intelligent  understanding  of  these 
questions,  and  what  the  clergyman  preaches  will  often  be  influenced 
by  the  books  he  reads  in  the  public  library. 

Many  quack  cures  are  now  being  suggested,  but  it  is  the  part  of 
educated  men  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  hold  a  wise  bal¬ 
ance,  and  the  educated  balance  of  the  town  is  often  largely  due  to 
the  library  in  the  town. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens  described  the  use  of  the  Homestead  Library  by 
the  workingman.  The  purpose  of  IMr.  Carnegie  in  establishing  the 
institutional  libraries  at  Homestead,  Huquesne  and  Braddock  was  the 
education  of  the  mental  side  by  the  library  proper,  of  the  physical 
through  the  gymnasium,  and  the  ethical  and  moral  by  concerts  and 
musical  activities.  The  point  of  interest  must  be  discovered  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact.  He  described  the  activities  of  the  Homestead  library, 
the  Athletic  Club,  the  billiard  room,  room  for  games,  one  for  reading, 
the  gymnasium,  the  natatorium,  the  bowling  alley,  night  school, 
musical  organization,  study  clubs  and  lecture  courses. 

Miss  Carver,  of  Sharon,  spoke  of  the  library  as  it  exists  there  in 
connection  with  the  Buhl  Club,  through  which  the  members  may 
belong  to  the  librarj".  As  a  result,  77  per  cent,  of  their  registration 
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]s  men  and  boys.  Lists  of  new  books,  or  on  special  subjects  are  posted 
in  the  shops,  and  are  sent  out  in  books  drawn  by  the  children.  Cards 
stating  recent  accessions  are  sent  to  men  interested  in  special  lines. 

Miss  Parsons,  of  Canton  Public  Library,  emphasized  the  need  of 
courteous  treatment  and  personal  interest.  As  the  workingman  wants 
to  be  amused,  a  careful  selection  of  fiction  for  him  brings  good  results. 

Miss  Sherman,  of  Bradford,  had  not  found  lists  of  special  subjects 
of  great  success.  She  recomended  the  use  of  newspaper  space  and 
spoke  of  the  need  of  broadening  the  general  knowledge  of  the  working¬ 
man. 

i\[r.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  of  the  James  V.  Bro^Mi  Librars^  Wil¬ 
liamsport.  had  compiled  technical  lists  and  had  collected  technical 
lists  and  bad  collected  technical  periodicals  for  binding.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  of  shelving  together  all  the  material  in  the  six  hun¬ 
dreds  on  technology  and  mechanics. 

Miss  Weiss,  of  Warren  Public  Library,  said  that  the  social  service 
clubs,  natural  science  club  and  musical  societv  had  turned  their  col- 
lections  over  to  the  cit}"  and  that  these  are  arranged  just  below  the 
books  of  general  interest. 

Third  General  Session 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Marx  and 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  read  as  follows : 

President,  R.  P.  Bliss,  Harrisburg;  Vice-president.  Dr.  E.  W.  Run- 
kle.  State  College ;  Secretary,  Miss  ^1.  S.  Skeele,  Lancaster ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  Williamsport. 

On  motion,  the  secretarv  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  these 
officers  and  thev  were  declared  elected. 

The  Educational  Section  committee  presented  the  following  report 
which  was  accepted  and  filed. 

L  That  an  educational  section  be  recognized  by  the  Association. 

2.  That  such  section  he  composed  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  high 
schools,  library  training  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

3.  That  at  least  one  session  of  each  annual  meeting  be  set  aside 
for  discussion  of  special  problems  of  this  class  of  libraries. 

4.  That  one  member  of  this  section  to  be  appointed  by  the  section 
be  constituted  a  member  of  the  executive  or  program  committee  and 
that  for  the  season  of  1911,  i\Ir.  Filson  be  so  constituted. 

Announcements  of  arrangements  for  the  trolley  trip  to  Stroudsburg 
were  then  made. 
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Mr.  0.  K.  Howard  Thomson,  presented  the  following  amendments  to^ 
the  constitution  which  were  adopted : 

To  amend  Section  III : 

Any  library,  historical  association,  or  similar  organization  inter¬ 
ested  in  library  work  may  become  a  member  upon  payment  of  the 
annual  dues. 

To  amend  Section  YI : 

{a)  Annual  dues  of  libraries,  historical  associations  and  similar 
organizations  shall  be  two  dollars  a  year  and  individuals  one  dollar  a 
year  in  advance. 

(5)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  begin  November  1. 

Miss  Howard,  of  the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch,  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Foreigner.” 

Among  the  agencies  for  self-help  for  foreigners  the  library  has  a 
prominent  place,  but  nothing  can  make  it  of  service  unless  the  people- 
themselves  manifest  a  disposition  to  use  it.  This  disposition  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  large  proportion  of  recent  immigrants,  even  though  many  are 
handicapped  in  their  struggle  for  learning  by  the  economic  condition 
of  their  lives. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  foreign  books  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  first  place  this 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  as  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  buy  books 
for  the  foreigners  when  so  many  English  books  were  needed.  Then 
there  was  formerly  a  little  bit  of  doubt  whether  it  was  just  right  to 
provide  books  in  the  foreign  languages  on  the  theory  that  foreigners 
should  be  compelled  to  learn  and  read  English  in  order  to  give  them 
an  incentive  to  become  more  readily  assimilated  into  the  American 
civic  body. 

This  old  idea  has  been  outgrown  and  foreign  books  and  newspapers 
are  looked  upon  now  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  home  feeling  in  a 
new  country  where  the  foreigner  can  be  brought  into  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  life  and  institutions.  The  public  school  looks 
after  the  children  of  the  aliens,  but  the  parents  land  in  America  when 
they  are  bejmnd  the  age  of  the  elementary  school  and  very  often  the 
only  way  they  can  learn  is  through  unpleasant  experiences. 

Books  which  tell  the  parent  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  send  his 
child  to  work  before  he  is  fourteen,  what  the  taxes  are  for,  and  what 
becomes  of  them,  where  to  get  naturalization  papers,  and  questions 
of  similar  nature,  save  the  foreigner  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment 
at  times  and  render  him  a  service  which  he  does  not  soon  forget. 

It  is  reallv  marvelous  how  readilv  the  foreigners  do  assimilate. 
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They  are  quick  to  learn  and  many  times  their  efforts  to  secure  an  edu¬ 
cation  after  they  are  advanced  in  years  is  pathetic.  They  are  good 
readers,  most  earnest  students  and  always  intelligent  and  ambitious. 
They  want  to  learn  English  and  will  even  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  that  they  may  learn  how  to  read  and  write  at  home.  Primers, 
first  and  second  readers  are  frequently  taken  home  by  the  parent^ 
and  many  children  take  books  home  to  read  to  their  parents  and  to 
teach  them  English. 

One  young  man,  a  Kussian  by  birth,  came  to  this  country  and 
started  in  the  so-called  “Green  Horn”  or  foreign  room  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  graduated  from  the  High  School,  and  is  now  in  his 
Senior  Year  at  the  Carnegie  Technical  School.  In  the  mean  time  he 
has  been  married,  and  teaches  in  the  night  school  and  does  private 
tutoring  for  other  foreigners,  besides  spending  many  hours  a  week 
in  the  Library  reading  for- his  own  work. 

The  first  books  bought  for  the  library  in  foreign  languages  were  the 
classics  and  standard  books  in  each  language.  While  this  seemed  the 
natural  way  to  buy,  it  was  not  the  wisest  in  view  of  the  demand. 
Many  of  the  older  borrowers  demanding  foreign  books,  have  read  the 
standards  in  their  native  countries  and  would  much  prefer  some 
modern  writer.  They  are  also  Yery  fond  of  books  translated  from  the 
English,  and  in  the  Wylie  Avenue  district  such  books  as  “Daniel 
Deronda,”  “David  Copperfield,”  and  Shakespeare,  are  very  much 
in  demand.  Sociology,  light  science,  literary  essays,  history,  poetry 
and  drama  are  also  popular. 

After  the  foreigner  has  learned  a  little  English  he  often  asks  for  the 
same  book  in  both  English  and  Russian,  for  example,  as  this  is  a 
great  aid  in  increasing  his  vocabulary.  Books  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  which  will  tell  him  about  America  and  enable  him  to  take  out 
his  naturalization  papers  are  in  constant  demand.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  an  American  history,  biography  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington  receive  frequent  requests. 

It  is  usually  foiuid  that  in  a  district  where  there  is  a  foreign  com¬ 
munity  the  class  of  reading  is  of  the  best.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
sections  where  there  are  Jews,  for  “Israel’s  intellectual  hunger  is  as 
great  as  its  proverbial  greed  for  wealth.”  In  the  Wylie  Avenue  dis¬ 
trict  last  year,  the  average  fiction  per  cent,  was  only  52.56,  even  though 
every  borrower  had  the  privilege  of  taking  two  books  of  fiction  at  a 
time. 

To  make  up  an  order  of  foreign  books  is  more  of  an  undertaking 
than  would  appear  on  the  surface.  We  have  tried  to  make  the  stand- 
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arcl  of  selection  of  foreign  books  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  books. 
We  have  asked  individual  borrowers  for  suggestions  and  recommen¬ 
dations,  we  have  consulted  the  lists  of  other  libraries,  have  employed 
specialists  and  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarion  books  have  written  to 
the  Hungarian  officials.  The  utmost  care  has  been  given  the  subject, 
but  even  then  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  books  were  printed 
in  small  editions  and  are  now  out  of  print,  or  that  a  library  on  which 
we  have  relied  for  selection  has  based  its  choice  on  good  binding  and 
titles  in  stock,  or  that  the  agent  did  not  have  the  book  asked  for  and 
sent  something  else.  In  the  Yiddish  books  in  particular  it  was  hard 
to  make  a  list  which  could  be  procured,  which  was  up  to  our  standard 
and  not  too  radically  socialistic  in  character.  Then  when  the  books 
were  received,  most  of  them  were  unbound  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  one  who  knew  the  language  to  check  the  orders  and  make 
the  books  ready  for  the  shelves. 

During  the  last  year  the  cataloguing  of  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Eussian 
and  Polish  has  been  arranged  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  have 
secured  an  assistant  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
who  is  able  to  give  us  such  time  as  is  necessary  to  catalogue  books  in 
them.  He  has  revised  the  entire  catalogue  of  books  in  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish.  Cards  containing  the  author’s  name  and  title  have  been 
made  on  a  typewriter  equipped  with  the  Hebrew  characters;  the 
author’s  name  and  a  translation  of  the  title  have  been  added  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  necessary  number  of  duplicates  made  upon  a  hectograph. 
WY  now  have  a  complete  catalogue  of  these  works.  At  the  Central 
Library  and  the  Branches  the  catalogues  for  most  of  the  foreign  books 
are  kept  in  drawers  by  themselves,  so  that  a  foreigner  need  only  to 
look  over  the  drawer  containing  the  cards  for  books  in  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  At  the  Branches  where  the  open-shelf  system  is  used  en¬ 
tirely,  the  foreign  books  are  shelved  separately  and  each  book  bears  a 
printed  label  denoting  the  language,  so  that  the  pages  are  sure  to  re¬ 
place  the  book  in  its  proper  place. 

The  application  file  is  another  problem,  as  it  is  difficult  to  impress 
upon  the  foreigner  the  necessity  of  spelling  his  name  in  one  way 
only.  This  of  course  leads  to  confusion  in  the  registration  records  and 
as  many  as  eight  cross  references  have  had  to  be  made  for  some  names. 
For  example  the  family  name  Siegle  appears  in  our  file  rmder  eight 
different  forms.  We  try  to  have  all  children  spell  their  names  as  the 
parents  do,  but  even  then  there  are  variations  and  often  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family  do  not  spell  their  names  alike.  Then  without 
much  warning  a  borrower  will  decide  to  change  his  name  from 
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Abramovitz  to  Abrams,  or  from  Habensky  to  Bunnin,  because  “Ha- 
bensky  was  too  long  to  print  on  the  sign-board  above  the  door,  and 
Bunnin  was  the  mother’s  maiden  name.”  In  the  Jewish  families  the 
grandsons  and  daughters  are  named  sometimes  after  the  grandparents, 
so  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  cousins  to  have  the  same  names,  and  often 
a  home  visit  is  necessary  to  nnravel  the  mystery. 

The  messenger  for  delinquent  books  is  kept  very  busy  in  a  district 
which  is  essentially  foreign.  Many  complications  arise  from  the 
variations  in  names,  from  frequent  removals  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  foreigners  do  not  underetand  thoroughly  the  rules  of  the  library, 
or  do  not  wish  to,  but  the  messenger  is  a  veritable  Sherlock  Holmes,  so 
in  the  end  we  do  not  lose  a  large  number  of  books,  but  it  often  takes 
many  trips  to  recover  them. 

The  library  has  experimented  a  little  by  having  foreign  assistants, 
who  Imew  the  language  and  the  people  of  the  district  and  as  a  whole 
the  experiment  has  been  successful,  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
foreign  assistants  who  have  all  the  other  qualifications  for  a  good 
librarian. 

Within  the  past  three  years  we  have  tried  to  buy  books  especially 
written  for  foreigners  to  teach  them  the  English  language.  At  the 
Central  Librarv  these  books  have  been  little  used,  but  in  the  Branch 
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districts  in  the  foreigm  communities  they  are  usually  in  demand.  Un¬ 
less  a  foreigner  knows  a  little  English,  or  has  a  companion  who  can 
help  him,  these  books  are  of  little  value  without  a  teacher.  In  my 
own  district  interlinear  books,  Yiddish  and  English  and  Kussian  and 
English,  for  example,  are  in  constant  demand,  but  we  have  been  lui- 
able  to  find  manv  that  are  entirelv  satisfactorv. 

Two  bo3"s  came  to  the  Loan  Desk  and  the  smaller  one  told  the  as¬ 
sistant  that  his  brother  had  just  come  to  America  after  living  most 
of  his  life  with  an  nncle  in  France,  after  his  parents  had  left  for 
America.  The  result  was  that  the  boy  spoke  only  French,  while  his 
parents  spoke  German,  Yiddish  and  English.  The  yoimger  boy  was  a 
regular  borrower  of  the  library  and  wanted  to  get  a  book  for  his 
brother  to  learn  English  so  he  could  talk  to  his  people  and  could  get 
work.  There  was  plenty  of  material  to  teach  an  American,  French, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  teach  the  Frenchman,  English,  so  the  assis¬ 
tant  copied  a  few  pages  of  one  of  the  readers  for  foreigners,  putting 
the  French  equivalent  to  the  words  and  gave  it  to  the  boy  and  told 
him  to  come  back  in  a  daj^  or  two  and  she  would  have  more  ready  for 
him.  He  came  again  and  again  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  enough  English  to  make  himself  imderstood.  He  still  comes  in 
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occasionally,  but  he  has  his  ''job”  now,  so  he  has  little  time  for  out¬ 
side  work. 

Last  winter  we  co-operated  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  having  classes 
in  English  for  foreigners.  A  teacher  was  sent  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
a  Branch  in  a  foreign  neighborhood  and  a  class  formed  for  one  or  two 
nights  a  week.  The  membership  was  not  large,  but  those  who  did  at¬ 
tend  were  very  faithful. 

We  hope  during  the  year  to  print  the  rules  of  the  library  and  the- 
application  blanks  in  the  foreign  languages,  and  to  have  some  signs 
printed  which  will  tell  about  the  library  and  how  any  one  living  in 
Pittsburgh  may  draw  the  books. 

The  foreigners  as  a  rule  are  most  appreciative  of  everything  that 
is  done  for  them.  When  one  of  the  books  borrowed  from  the  library 
was  returned  this  note  was  found  in  it ;  "I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  book.  I  availed  it  with  great  use  and  being  taught  with  your  fine 
exemple  of  helping  others  in  instriction  for  reading,  I  did  the  same. 
I  gave  the  booksto  my  friend  who  also  had  some  use  and  she  sends  her 
best  gratitude  to  you.” 

A  young  Eussian  came  to  register  at  the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch. 
She  had  been  in  Pittsburgh  for  some  time,  but  could  not  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  She  had  read  nothing  since  coming  to  America  and  when  she 
saw  the  Russian  books  she  clasped  one  to  her  heart  and  with  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  joy  she  tried  to  tell  us  as  best  she  could  how  grate¬ 
ful  she  was  for  the  books. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  library  and  the  foreigner,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Anthony,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Night  School,  is  ‘'To 
teach  the  foreigner  English,  first,  for  it  is  the  key  to  all  things  Amer¬ 
ican,  then  literature,  history  and  civics,  for  literature  teaches  the 
ideals,  history  the  struggles  and  cost,  and  civics  the  methods  used  to 
maintain  the  privileges  gained.” 

ISlr.  Peter  Roberts,  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  spoke  on  ^'What  Can  Libraries  do  to  Aid  the  Foreign 
Speaking  Peoples  in  America?” 

A  library  is  a  collection  of  books  designed  to  inform  the  intellect^ 
amuse  the  heart,  elevate  the  taste,  and  improve  the  morals  of  its 
patrons.  The  foreign-speaking  are  immigrants  settling  in  industrial 
communities,  where  they  seek  better  economic  conditions  than  they 
enjoyed  in  the  fatherland.  If  all  the  books  in  the  library  at  South 
Bethlehem  are  English,  the  foreigner  who  knows  no  English  will  not 
patronize  it.  All  the  lore  of  the  ages  massed  in  vellum  and  cata- 
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logued  on  shelves  within  stone  walls  will  be  useless  unless  it  speaks 
in  a  tongue  known  of  the  men  who  open  them.  I  believe  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  It  is  the  language  of  this  land;  it  is  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  and  peace  of  a  community  if  within  it  are  colonies  separated 
by  the  barrier  of  language.  If  it  were  possible  by  the  waving  of  a 
magician’s  wand  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  which  separate  people 
that  ought  to  understand  each  other  and  co-operate  for  common  inter¬ 
ests,  I  would  do  it  this  moment.  We  must,  however,  face  the  fact- that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  a  million  foreign-speaking 
people,  who,  if  they  are  to  be  helped  by  good  books,  can  only  be 
reached  by  giving  them  literature  in  their  own  language. 

Can  the  libraries  do  this?  It  has  been  done.  I  was  lately  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  where  there  are  80,000  Poles.  They  live  in  the  east 
side  occupying  a  large  section  of  the  city,  which  you  will  know 
soon  after  you  enter,  for  Polish  is  spoken  by  the  children  in  the  streets, 
Polish  is  in  the  stores  and  saloons,  Polish  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
all  the  people  there  speak  Polish.  It  is  a  city  within  a  city.  A  branch 
of  the  Public  Library  was  opened  in  this  part  of  the  city.  It  is  in 
the  floor  of  Dom  Polski,  the  lady  in  charge  is  Mrs.  Kadlicka,  Polish, 
and  her  assistant  is  Miss  Stedman,  an  American  lady,  but  who  also 
converses  in  Polish.  One  side  of  the  room  was  fllled  with  Polish 
books,  on  the  table  were  two  or  three  Polish  dailies,  also  a  Polish  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  published  in  Warsaw,  also  a  woman’s  magazine  of  the 
nature  of  the  Women’s  Home  Companion.  Then  there  were  works 
of  reference  in  Polish  and  I  asked  Mrs.  K.  how  she  chose  books,  and 
she  showed  me  in  Polish  a  little  publication  similar  to  our  Book 
Buyer  in  which  notices  of  all  new  books  in  Polish  were  given ;  from 
this  she  selected  new  volumes.  When  asked  if  the  books  were  used, 
she  said  they  were,  more  than  the  other  books  in  the  library,  and  the 
reading  done  by  the  men  was  of  a  more  substantial  character  than  that 
done  by  the  American  patrons. 

When  visiting  a  Brooklyn  Branch  last  spring  the  librarian  was 
collecting  a  library  of  Italian  books,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  The  Italians  have  moved  into  the  neighborhood  and  in  order 
to  serve  the  community  Italian  literature  was  to  be  installed.  A 
nucleus  had  been  brought  together,  but  the  Italian  patrons  were  dif¬ 
fident;  they  would  not  come  to  take  out  the  books  bought.  How  to 
get  a  man  was  the  problem.  I  think  a  start  was  made  but  of  that  I 
shall  speak  later. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  case  that  the  foreigners  come  to  the  library  and 
ask  for  books  in  their  native  tongue.  This  was  the  ease  in  Youngs- 
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Ohio,  where  a  large  colony  of  Mag^^ars  is  found;  they  wanted 
books  in  the  Magyar  tongue ;  while  in  Olean,  X.  Y.,  recently,  the 
librarian  asked  me  where  they  could  get  books  in  Syrian ;  some  for¬ 
eigners  came  to  the  library  and  asked  for  Syrian  books.  This,  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  been  the  experience  of  others. 

Take,  then,  a  library  in  a  city  that  has  a  large  foreign-speaking 
population,  how  could  the  demand  for  proper  literature  to  meet  their 
need  be  met?  I  think  the  librarian  should  know  what  foreigners  re¬ 
side  in  the  city  and  what  is  their  numerical  strength.  Take  the 
Syrians  of  Olean,  X".  Y.,  they  only  numbered  200  all  told,  out  of  a 
population  of  about  30,000.  The  Italians  were  ten  times  as  strong  and 
the  Poles  twenty  times  that  number.  The  librarian  who  knows  the 
town  would  consider  the  claims  of  the  larger  group  and  try  to  meet 
them.  The  quality  of  the  immigrants  should  also  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Take  the  Italian.  There  is  a  difference  between  Italians 
and  Italians,  so  as  to  justify  the  woman  in  Erie,  who  pointed  to  some 
of  her  countrymen  passing  by,  and  said :  '  ^  There  go  the  Dagos.  ’  ’  A 
by-stander  said,  '‘1  thought  you  were  an  Italian?”  “Yes,”  was  the 
response,  “I’m  an  Italian,  but  these  are  Dagos.”  The  northern 
Italian  is  a  ver^^  different  person  from  the  Sicilian ;  a  thousand  of  the 
former  in  a  community  would  yield  more  patrons  to  a  library  than 
would  five  thousand  of  the  latter.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  Slav. 
The  Bohemians  are  a  Slav  and  they  stand  on  a  par  with  any  Teutonic 
branch  in  intellectual  attainment  and  mechanical  skill.  The  Kuthen- 
ian  is  a  Slav,  but  he  is  lowest  of  our  southeastern  immigrants  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  economic  efficiency.  To  help  the  latter  would  require  greater 
tact  and  perseverance  than  to  find  an  entrance  to  the  former.  There 
are  manv  Lithuanians  in  Pennsvlvania,  but  the  literature  in  the 
Lithuanian  tongue  is  very  scant,  and  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
help  a  Lithuanian  colony  than  one  made  up  of  Mag^^ars.  I  foiuid  a 
group  of  Persians  in  Chicago,  who  wanted  to  open  a  room,  furnish  it 
and  make  it  a  social  center.  Well,  the  question  came,  what  shall  we 
put  in  there  to  read,  and  I  confess,  if  I  met  a  like  colony  to-morrow 
in  Philadelphia,  I  would  not  be  nearer  the  solution  than  a  year  ago. 
But  this  I  feel  sure  of,  if  the  libraries  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
foreigners  they  must  first  of  all  know  what  foreigners  they  have,  what 
is  their  culture  and  economic  condition,  for  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  things  will  help  in  the  solution. 

A  question  asked  me  again  and  again  by  librarians  is,  how  can  we 
select  books  for  foreigners?  Mrs.  Kndlica,  in  Buffalo,  selected  the 
Polish  books.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  Poles  in  America  are  in 
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Buffalo.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  Polish  literature  were  chosen 
by  a  committee  of  men  than  by  one  person.  But  Miss  White,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Branch  knew  no  Italian  and  she  was  feeling  around  whom 
would  she  .find  to  help. 

The  question  of  getting  good  literature  into  libraries  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  foreign-speaking  would  possibly  be  best  solved  by  having 
a  committee  of  men  familiar  with  the  literature  of  such  people  to 
make  a  selection.  There  are  in  every  university  some  men  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  this  people,  and  their  counsel  would  he  of  value 
and  they  would  gladly  give  counsel  in  this  matter.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  men  who  are  familiar  with  Italian,  Russian,  Polish, 
Magyar  literature,  and  their  service  in  this  respect  would  he  of  great 
value. 

The  foreigner,  however,  is  in  foreign  soil,  and  the  literature  in  his 
own  tongue  will  not  meet  his  need.  He  wants  to  understand  America, 
its  institutions,  its  ideals,  its  resources,,  its  geography,  and  its  great 
men.  Most  of  the  foreign  languages  are  poor  in  material  adapted  to 
this  task.  Again  and  again  have  I  been  asked  for  guides  to  American 
citizenship  in  the  language  of  the  foreigner.  A  guide  written  by 
John  Foster  Carr  for  Italians,  which  was  published  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  sold  for 
fifteen  cents  a  copy  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Prof.  Pectorinni,  the 
secretary  of  the  Italian  American  Civic  League,  has  written  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  American  Institutions,  which  is  admirable,  but  this  is  a  book 
which  few  Italian  immigrants  will  buy.  Some  books  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Polish  authors  dealing  with  America  and  its  institutions.  The 
leaders  in  the  Educational  Alliance  have  produced  admirable  book¬ 
lets  for  this  purpose  in  Yiddish.  But  take  the  other  fifteen  or  sixteen 
languages  of  the  southeastern  European  immigrants  and  there  is  no 
attempt,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  meet  the  need  of  these  men.  Mrs.  Sev¬ 
erance,  wife  of  Judge  Severance,  has  prepared  a  guide  for  immigrants. 
She  has  an  idea  of  translating  this  into  the  several  European  lan¬ 
guages.  She  wrote  me  the  other  day  that  it  is  translated  into  Swedish, 
and  wanted  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  take  hold  of  it  and  put  it  into  print. 
The  Association  would  gladly  do  this  if  it  had  the  funds.  The  guide 
is  a  booklet  of  some  48  pages,  and  to  put  it  in  the  26  languages,  as 
we  put  out  our  introduction  cards  to-day,  would  cost  at  least  $100.00 
for  an  edition  of  1,000,  not  counting  the  work  of  translating.  The 
stream  coming  to  the  United  States  is  an  average  of  a  million  souls, 
68  per  cent,  of  whom  are  men  between  the  ages  of  1 5  and  45  years  j 
680,000  men  who  need  enlightenment  in  America  and  its  institutions. 
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To  supply  this  army  with  a  small  booklet  in  his  own  tongue  would 
necessitate  an  expenditure  annually  of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  I 
don’t  Imow  of  any  charity  organization  that  would  undertake  the 
task.  It  would  be  easier  to  supply  the  libraries  of  the  country  mth 
some  kind  of  literature  that  would  answer  this  purpose  than  to  attempt 
such  a  task. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  foreigner  will  not  give  us  what  is  best  until 
he  is  intelligent  and  comprehensive  of  the  ideals  before  this  great 
republic.  The  study  of  politics  should  be  pursued  by  these  men. 
Politics  in  the  sense  of  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  man’s  position 
and  relation  as  a  member  of  a  great  nation.  To  do  that  properly 
means  to  understand  what  is  best  for  the  country.  Political  ignorance 
is  not  safe  to  any  country  but  much  less  in  a  democracy.  There  are 
nearly  6,000,000  voters  in  the  country  who  are  foreign-born,  there  are 
no  more  of  these  men  corrupt  than  there  are  of  native-born,  but  they 
differ  in  one  respect — they  were  raised  under  a  different  form  of 
government,  they  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  if  many  of 
them  remain  in  ignorance  and  are  only  citizens  to  gratify  some  one 
else,  or  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,  then  they  are  not  worthy  of  a 
vote.  It  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  every  community  to  cultivate  the 
conscience  of  its  electors,  and  no  one  exercising  the  franchise  ought 
to  be  in  ignorance  as  to  the  guilt  of  a  bribe,  given  or  taken.  The  re- 
^  sponsibility  of  every  elector  is  measured  not  by  the  amount  of  wrong 
he  does  by  taking  a  bribe,  but  by  the  distinctness  with  which  his  con¬ 
science  distinguishes  betAveen  right  and  Avrong.  To  the  large  army  of 
foreigners  entering  into  or  noAV  enjoying  the  right  of  citizenship,  a 
clear  idea  should  be  put  before  them  of  the  privilege  conferred  and 
the  eAul  of  its  abuse.  I  haA^e  this  far  spoken  of  the  library  in  its  spe¬ 
cialty  in  this  problem,  there  is  a  human  side  to  the  question  dis¬ 
cussed  which  AA’e  should  not  lose  sight  of.  In  one  of  the  stories  in 
'  ‘  Doctor  East  ’  ’  the  doctor  is  called  to  treat  a  dying  child :  there  is 
another  daughter  there  aaEo  attends  the  medical  college,  and  her  high¬ 
er  education  takes  her  far  afield  from  the  parents  who  slave  that 
she  may  go  on  Avith  her  studies.  Dr.  East  takes  her  in  hand  and  tells 
her  how  much  she  OAves  to  her  father,  whom  she  hardly  recognizes  as 
she  passes  the  news-stand  where  he  spends  fifteen  long  hours  every 
day.  '‘He  is  no  common  man,’’  says  Dr.  East,  "to  haA^e  grasped  the 
idea  of  giving  his  daughter  a  medical  education  and  resolutely  making 
himself  a  Ihfing  sacrifice  that  you  may  attain  it.”  The  librarian  has 
the  poAver  of  suggestion.  The  curse  of  our  day  is  not  illiteracy  but 
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misdirected  literacy.  Men  don’t  know  the  value  of  time,  of  money, 
of  energy.  And  no  class  of  men  for  whom  we  work  will  respond  as 
readily  to  suggestions  as  to  what  they  ought  to  read  as  the  foreigners. 
No  group  of  men  entering  the  library  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter  as  these  men  are  and  the  wise  man  can  guide  their  reading  to 
the  best  profit  as  ‘ '  Coming  Americans.  ’  ’  To  know  the  foreigner  is  to 
love  him  and  if  we  love  this  man  we  will  be  willing  to  give  him  the 
best  we  have  for  his  future  happiness  and  peace.' 

To  know  the  foreigners — that  is  the  duty  before  us  if  we  want  to 
serve  him.  It  is  not  difficult.  The  young  lady  in  charge  of  the 
Brooklyn  Branch  near  the  Italian  quarter,  gave  the  use  of  a  room  to 
a  graup  of  young  Italians  for  twice  a  week,  where  they  could  study 
English.  She  soon  knew  some  of  these  people  and  was  able  to  serve 
them.  In  New  York  city  last  year  some  12  branches  offered  rooms 
where  the  foreigner  came  to  study  the  English  language.  In  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  when  the  Association  carried  on  classes  for  foreigners  to 
learn  English  the  Carnegie  branch  libraries  Avere  offered  for  the  Avork. 
Of  course  the  question  came  up  in  Brooklyn  AAffiether  this  AA^as  the 
right  use^f  the  property  put  into  libraries.  It  Avas  educational  Avork 
and  some  of  the  trustees  and  directors  could  not  see  AAdierein  it  AA^as 
a  AAU’ong  use  of  the  people’s  money  but  they  gave  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  us  and  the  schools  Avent  on. 

I  do  not  knoAA’  hoAV  far  rooms  are  availalde  in  libraries  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  I  do  not  knoAA^  Iioaa^  far  libraries  AA’ould  stretch  their 
interpretation  of  their  educational  function  in  a  community  so  as  to 
include  the  teaching  of  English  to  men  AAdio  AA^ere  anxious  to  learn 
hoAv  to  use  the  treasures  under  their  protection;  but  this  I  do  knoAV, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  getting  acquainted  AAdth  some  of  the 
men  and  finding  out  some  things  about  their  conditions  and  their 
needs. 

There  is  one  more  phase  of  Avork  I  aaoII  speak  of:  The  children’s 
department.  I  Aosited,  sometime  last  Avinter,  a  library  in  NeAV  Eng¬ 
land.  On  my  right  as  I  entered  AA^as  the  children’s  room,  clean,  light, 
neat  and  something  else  AAffiich  baffles  description,  but  you  felt  it  the 
moment  you  looked  into  the  room :  it  AA^as  the  touches  gwen  by  a  loving 
heart  that  Avas  full  to  OA^erfloAA’ing  for  loA^e  for  children.  An  Italian 
Avith  his  tAA'o  little  girls  came  into  the  library  one  day  to  look  around. 
He  AA^as  shoAA’n  all  courtesy  and  he  Avas  shoAAii  the  children’s  room. 
He  looked  in  silence  and  then  said :  “That’s  beautiful,  it  is  a  Paradise ; 
my  children  shall  come  eA^ery  AA^eek  to  it!”  Into  that  home  salvation 
entered  that  day.  The  children  of  the  foreigners  liA^e  in  the  AA'orst 
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homes  in  every  city ;  they,  of  all  children,  are  driven  to  work  earliest. 
Their  lives  have  not  much  of  sunshine  in  them  and  much  of  the  as- 
persities  of  life ;  blessed  is  the  librarian  who  can  bring  them  into  her 
paradise  once  a  week;  into  a  small  nook  in  the  library  where  they 
can  have  something  of  the  stories  that  take  every  young  soul  by  storm. 
It  is  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to  win  them  for  among  them  are 
found  jewels  that  shine  with  greater  splendor  than  the  stars  in  heaven. 
*  ]\Iy  last  thought  is  that  the  foreigner  is  one  in  whom  we  ought  to 
believe.  He  is  capable  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  civilization.  These 
men  have  more  grace  and  dignity  than  the  workingmen  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  training.  I  recall  an  instance  when  I  had  to  call  on  a  Polish 
priest.  The  man  who  accompanied  me  was  an  American  Pole  raised 
in  our  country ;  in  the  room  was  another  Pole,  of  about  the  same  age 
as  my  companion,  but  who  was  raised  in  Poland.  When  the  priest 
entered,  the  Pole  raised  in  Europe  bowed  humbly  and  kissed  the 
proffered  hand  of  the  priest,  the  American  Pole  simply  shook  it.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  kissing  of  the  priest’s  hand,  but  I  do  believe  in 
reverence  and  recognition  of  authority.  These  cpialities  these  men 
bring  with  them  and  I  believe  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  preserve 
them.  They  are  not  vulgar  as  too  many  of  our  workers  are :  go 
where  you  will  to  the  foreign  colony  and  you  will  find  a  quiet  dignity 
about  the  people,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  that  you  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  American  worker.  We  have  proscribed  titled  personages 
in  this  land,  and  have  witnessed  insolent  familiarity  between  classes 
separated  by  divine  order  that  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Kefine- 
ment  of  feeling,  a  keen  perception  of  right  relations  in  industrial  life, 
and  appreciation  of  social  relations  which  have  their  roots  in  the 
eternal  facts  of  existence,  are  qualities  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
foreigner,  and  they  add  to  his  worth  as  a  spiritual  being.  We  should 
do  all  we  can  to  preserve  these. 

The  foreigner  is  come  to  America  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  con¬ 
dition.  Of  the  millions  coming  few,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking, 
fail  to  realize  their  hope.  The  vast  majority  get  a  better  time  than 
they  ever  have  had  in  their  fatherland.  But  the  better  times  to  many 
of  these  means  a  larger  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  passions, 
an  opportunit}^  of  accumulating  money  and  a  chance  to  drape  on  a 
few  ornaments  worn  only  by  the  nabobs  of  their  native  land.  After 
twenty  years  of  this  groveling  in  the  dust,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  for¬ 
eigner  is  not  as  good  as  when  he  came,  he  has  sloughed  off  the  native 
refinement  and  dignity  he  brought  with  him.  He  is  not  so  happy, 
nor  as  useful  to  societv.  His  realization  of  a  better  status  in  life 
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leaves  him  less  happy  and  useful.  Someone  ought  to  define  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  better  condition  after  which  so  many  of  these  men  are 
striving.  If  it  means  no  more  than  to  eat  and  drink,  to  wear  and  pile, 
their  coming  will  not  benefit  America.  A  better  time  should  mean 
greater  opportunities  to  live  the  life  of  men,  better  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  our  God-given  powers,  better  chance  to  cultivate  our  taste  and 
discern  the  harmonious  and  pleasing  in  life;  better  chance  for  the 
children  they  hope  to  rear  and  educate ;  better  chance  to  secure  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men;  better  chance  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  and  learn  the  value  of  things  which  perish  not  in  the  using — 
love,  truth,  honor,  reverence,  hope,  heaven.  To  hold  these  ideals  be¬ 
fore  foreigners  is  your  privilege  and  mine,  and  in  doing  this  we  will 
advance  not  only  the  generation  in  which  we  live,  but  also  sow  seeds 
that  will  bring  forth  even  to  the  thousandth  generation. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  in  the  informal  discussion,  IMr.  Koberts 
gave  the  illiteracy  of  the  Northwestern  European  peoples  as  about  3 
per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Southeastern  as  about  35  per  cent. 

^liss  G.  W.  Kathbone,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  said  that  German  books 
were  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  circulation,  followed  by  Spanish  and 
Polish.  The  library  has  also  a  collection  of  about  fifty  Arabic  books. 
Lists  of  foreign  books  are  published  in  the  monthly  bulletins. 

]\Ir.  Stevens  said  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  and  33  1-3 
per  cent  of  the  library  borrowers  were  foreigners.  It  had  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  influence  of  the  out-loud  reading  at  home  of 
the  children ’s  books  upon  the  reading  of  the  adults. 

IMr.  Wright  reported  400  foreign  books  in  the  Duquense  librar}". 
These  are  treated  like  the  English  books  with  a  single  letter  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  language,  the  Commission'^  label  being  used  above  the  book 
pocket.  He  suggested  that  the  commission  print  a  bibliography  of 
the  best  books  in  foreign  languages,  compiled  from  lists  sent  in  by 
different  libraries.  He  does  not  restrict  the  circulation  of  fiction 
in  foreign  languages. 

IMr.  Bliss,  of  the  Free  Library  Commission,  spoke  of  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  school  code  for  free  libraries.  It  provides  that  the 
school  boards  may  establish  and  maintain  such  libraries,  but  (1)  They 


*The  Free  Library  Commission  furnishes  labels  containing  the  following  no¬ 
tice,  printed  in  ten  languages:  ^‘This  book  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  Eetentiou 
beyond  this  limit  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  two  cents  a  day.  ’  ’  These  are  in 
Bohemian,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  Russian,  Slavish,  Swedish 
and  Yiddish,  and  will  be  furnished  without  cost  to  Pennsylvania  libraries. 
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are  to  be  called  school  libraries.  (2)  Th(‘y  are  to  be  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  control  of  the  school  board ;  or  if  that  board  sees  fit  to  appoint 
a  board  of  trustees,  the  school  board  must  pass  on  all  matters,  and 
(3)  Two  of  such  trustees  must  be  women. 

The  provisions  are  retroactive  and  affect  all  libraries  now  sup¬ 
ported  by  school  boards.  On  the  first  of  July,  1911,  all  present  organ¬ 
izations  cease  and  everything  must  begin  afresh.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  continuing  agreements  under  which*  some  libraries  are  con¬ 
ducted  to-day,  not  even  the  agreements  with  Mr.  Carnegie. 

There  are  serious  legal  questions  involved,  first,  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  provisions  affecting  free  public  libraries  in  an  act  to  provide 
a  system  of  public  schools ;  second,  the  possibility  of  bringing  an  in¬ 
stitution  established  under  an  Act  providing  for  a  system  of  “free 
public”  libraries  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  providing  for  “public 
school”  libraries;  third,  the  cpiestions  involved  in  rescinding  agree¬ 
ments  which  have  been  entered  into  heretofore. 

He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matter.  On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  question  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  spent  enjoying  the  beautiful  country 
around  the  Gap  and  Stroudsburg,  and  many  remained  until  Sunday 
night. 


Following  is  a  list  of  those  present  with  the  libraries  from  which 

thev  came : 

1/ 

Bloomshiirg — 

Blanche  B.  Williams,  Public  Library. 

Ella  C.  Ritchie,  State  Normal  School. 

Bradford — 

Susan  L.  Sherman. 

Canton — 

Sadie  L.  Parsons. 

Chester — 

F.  G.  Lewis,  Crozer  Seminary. 

Mary  H.  Davis,  West  End  Library. 

Conshohocken — 

IMr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Conrad  Jones. 

Reba  F,  Lehman, 
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Duquesne — 

Chas.  E.  Wright. 

Easton — 

Maurice  A.  Filson,  Lafayette  College. 

]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Marx,  Public  Library. 
Margaret  M.  Oliver,  Public  Library. 

Blanche  E.  Rhoades,  Public  Library. 

Erie — 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Hard. 

Harrishurg — 

Robert  P.  Bliss,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Adda  R.  Currey,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Franc  C.  Gibbs,  Free  Library  Commission. 

A.  A.  iMacDonald,  Free  Librarj^  Commission. 
Cordelia  B.  Hodge,  Free  Library  Cpmmission. 
Mary  E.  Prowell,  Free  Librarj^  Commission. 
Helen  D.  Subers,  Free  Library  Commission. 
Bertha  A.  Beidleman,  State  Library. 

Edith  D.  Black,  State  Librarj^ 

Mary  E.  Reutter,  State  Library. 

Adda  S.  Roe,  State  Library. 

Anna  O.  Walker,  State  Library. 

Homestead — 

Lillian  AV.  Hirth. 

AY.  F.  Stevens. 

Lancaster — 

Alarion  S.  Skeele. 

Mauch  Chunk — 

Emily  F.  Jackson. 

Media — 

Rebecca  Smedley,  Jr. 

Philadelphia — 

John  J.  Jordan,  Penna.  Historical  Society. 
John  Thomson,  Philadelphia  Free  Library. 

Phoenixville — 

Elmira  W.  Pennypacker. 
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Pittsburgh — 

Harrison  W.  Graver,  Carneo’ie  Library 
Clara  E.  Howard,  Carnegie  Library. 

Joanna  L.  Strange,  Carnegie  Library. 

Scranton — 

]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Carr. 

t/ 

Sharoji — 

Eleanor  Carver. 

Spring  City — 

Arete  C.  Emery. 

Elizabeth  Rogers. 

State  College — 

Prof.  E.  W.  Runkle. 

Julia  C.  Gray. 

Titusville — 

Lucy  D.  Grumbine. 

WaiTen — 

Mary  C.  AYeiss. 

West  Chester — 

Sarah  P.  Bedford. 

Wilkes-Barre — 

Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  W^mming  Valley  Historical  Association. 
Theodora  Kellogg,  Osterhout  Library. 

Georgia  W.  Rathbone,  Osterhout  Library. 

W  illiamspor  t — 

Mary  E.  Crocker. 

Air.  and  Airs.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 

Wilmington,  Del. — 

Ethel  Vandever. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 

Herbert  W.  Fison,  AVilliamsburg  Branch. 

R.  L.  Smith,  Reference  Department. 

Lima,  Ohio — 

Julia  Maire. 


